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entering fSrst grade and their success in learning to read, as 
, measured at the end of the scho^ year. Coaplete data were' obtained 
froi 2^ hpper, 2M middle, and 2^1ower SES level students, 'or:al 
language samples were recorded' in semi-structured, and spontaneous 
situations and then transcribed and keypunched (or computer analysis. 
Oral 1 anguage ^measures and a measure of knowledge of letter names 
were used as predictor variable?, in regression analy/sis; critei;:i6il*. 
measures were reading scores at the end of grade one, Results df the 
oral language measure show a wide variance fof all, three SES groups, 
while results of the reading achievement tests do notr^ Several 
actors account for this difference, including the fact tliat .all of 
the students had been in formal reading instruction for the sam^ 
amount of time. The study report emphasizes the positive' rela-tionstiip 
between oral language fluency an^ reading achievement and suggests 
measures for improving fut,ure studies. (HAI) 
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The objective of this study was to dete'rmine the- extent to >fhich 
measures ot oral language complexity, as assessed through the oral 
production of children enteriag grade^ one, predict success^, iti learning ^ 
• to read as measured at the end of grade^ one. 

' "^^hile^the literature on beginning reading suggests that the/e is 
'a positive relatiot^ship between a child's oral language fluency and his 
s.ub8equent^ reading achievement, relatively few investigations provide 
evidence to support such a relationship among first-grade'children. 

There -appear to b6'two major/ reasons for this lack'of e^i^ence. First, 

«» 

it has bee'n considered self-evident that those children who possess 

* 

good oral language' skilU ^^iU also become good readers since talking 



* This study was supported by funds from the Purdue Research Foundation. 
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and readriQg ^fe both language acts. Secondly, the xoliection and-anaLysis 
ofth6 oral language' of yoUng children has'been e^ttremely tdi^e consuming* 
and complex. • ^ , 0 

i%C^dicting success in reading at the first-grade level has been*lim- 
ited primarily to' skills assessed through the ue^ of reading Tjsadiness 
tests and a number of investigators, have studied the predirctive validity 
of these tests. Most often studied have been ui^tory discrimination 
(Durrell Murphy, 1953; Dykstra, 1^66,; Hferckman k Hagen, 1970; 
Lincren, l96*9; and McNinoh, 1972) visual disc'riminatioh (Barrett, 
19^*; Evanctko, Ollila, Downing, k Braun, 1973; Harrlngron L. Durrell, 
.17^5^ and Paradis, 1974) skills. *In mpst cases, the best pre/lictor of 

* • . . ^ ' ' ' , ■ 

s'uccess m reading at the end of grade one, has been the student's know- 
ledge of letter names at the beginning of grade one (Barrett, l9o5^ Durrell 
k Murphy, 1955^ Johrtson, *l969; and Lowell, 1971)', ^ . 

In a study of the predictive value of oral language and fiz:st-grade 
reacJing achievement,' Bouge re' (19,69) found that the pr^ictxve value of . 
the Metropolitan Readiness^^est could be improved somewhat by the addi- 
tion bf measures of oj/kl vofabulai^. In a similar study ^t the first-grade 
level, Ho[!>kin^'(l976) examined the pre^dictive value of ten oral language 
variables and found that the best predictor, average utte^a'nce length, only 
accounted xof ^bout ieH percent of the variance in the criteridn measure, 
^reading achievement. In a follow-up of 265 kindergarten, Fels^nthal and* 
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Moe (19^74) raportdd ^hat the best'kindergarten predictcfr of sechnd- grade 
reading achievement was the teachers' evaluation of students '\oral lan- 
guage. And in one of the most' widely quoted quoted studies of language 
development, LobaA (1976) followe^-up 211 kindergarten in a' thirteen- " 
year longitudinal study and concluded that ''those superior in oral language 
in lundergart^n and grade one, before they learned to read and write i^tre 
the very ones who ^xcel in reading and writing by the time they are in the 
sixth grade-' (p. 71). . , - 

Methods 

Language' samples we^re obtained by r,^cprding students* utterances 
.early in the first grade and Later transcribing and keypunching th^^amples 
for computer ^analrysis . The or^L language measures and a measure of 
knowledge of letter nam^s were use4 as predictor variables in regression 
analyses where the criterion measures were end-of-grade-one reading scores 
Samples * ' ^ ' , , 

, A group, 30 first-grade children was drawn from. each of three 
socioeconomic status (SES) schools. The mean age of the students fxom 
all three SES groups at the beginning- of the schopl year, September I, \976, 
was six yeartf and sevenunonths. Complete data were obtained from 27 
upper, 24 middle, aAd 23 .lower $ES, level students for this investigation. 
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Data Collection - < 



Oral language sarhples \were collected in semi-structured and 
spontaneous situations during the appro)Cimate period of mid-^fieptember 



through mid'- November/' In the semi-structured situation, students were 
individual'iy asked four questions to elicit utterances which w.er^ recorded. 
The" spontaneous samples were obtained by having a micro-cassette tape 

V' ^ • • ■ 

rjBCord'et attached ta the child's clothing during a playgrounflf recess period. 

Since knowledge of letter najne^ has been the best single predictor 
of first-grade reading achievement in the past; the Recognition of Letters 

• ■ . . /.'"■. 

Test of the Clymer-Barrett Prereading Battfery (ir967) was alsp adminis- 
tered to all st^Sents from whom oral language samples were obtaitv^d. 

'Students were administered the Stanford Achievement Tests; Read- 
ing, Primary BatXery, Level, I (Madden et al. / 1973) in May of 1977, The 
portions of the test used as criterion measures were the comprehension 
subtest (Part 42 items) and total re^dirig (Tests 2 & 3, }47 \tej\a) 
scores^ 

/ 

* . * / 

Data Analysis 

Lapguag^ saTnples were^transc ribed a;id keypunched for 'f^mput^r 
analysis which utilized, programs described elsev^hei^e (Hopkins, 1976; ^ 
Moe, 1974), A separate analysis, which provided ten^oral language meas- 
ures, *wae done for each student-s samples^ s.emi- structured^ 9,nd sponta- 
neous. ^Thowe ten measures 'werte^the predictor 'variables. later used in 
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the regression analyses'; they are variables I throtigh lO listed ih Table I. 

In most cases the nature of t-he predictor variable is apparent by its 

name in Table I. Several, however, need a more complete desxriptioh, 
f ' - ' . , " 

A token is any occurance- of any ^ord and the number of tokens is the to- 

tal number of words used in a sample. The. number of different types is 

the number of different words in a sample. A corrected type-token ratio 

(Carfoll, 1964) was used because of varying ^samples sizes.v The number. 

• • 

of uncommon words was obtained by operationally defining a word as being 
uncommon if it did not occur among the first 500 words from, the 'CarrolU 
Davi6s, Richman (1971) list. Predictor variable^^numbe r II in Table I in- 
dicates performance on the Recognition of Letters Test.' 



Tabl€ I abbut here . 




and regresfiioj^ analyses were conducted with th^' reaching achievement scores 
us^d as the criterion measures (Ni^e, Bent, it HuU^^ 1975). 



In addition to the descanptive a^naly^es^ ax>ne-way analysis of^ variance 
(ANOVA)|^by SES group for each predictor and crite rion\ variable was made,/ 



* JM T Result* * - 

' 4 ^ \. 

The results jpripi&ntec^ ^he re include only thosjs obtained tfirough the 

. • ' ■ V • 

ude of the sem-stractured language-collection method!) becau^of space 
.Limitations, Z) because the investigators believe that the aemi-structured 
samples prov'i^ied a bette|| indicator .of languag^ competence, and 3) be- 
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cause, as far as the regression analyses were concerned, the findin'gs were 

i . - ' ^ 

similar. Whe»e major ^differences* resulted flram using this tvro types of ' 

sa'mples, they will be noted below. ^ * * * ^ 

Descriptive findings ' . 

Table I shNDws that for all the or^l language me^sujres obtained in the 

^ . y * 

Temi-structured situation, the means consistently descend in ord^er from 
U^per to'midd^e to lower in the SES groups. The ANOVA by SfcS group 
yielded significant differences (noted with*asteris^s) among most of the 
oral language variable^^^ but not among the other variables!^ The signifi-- 
cant ANOVAs wer^bec^aus^e of differences between tj^e upper and lowjer 
SES groups. < 

While the sarhe kinds of treads (favoring the upper*^^ group, etc. ) 

■ . .- ■ • . • ■ 

were fourtd with the spontaneous samples, no signi^cant differences by SES 
group were found for any of the variables. • 
prediction Findings ' • 

• ,' r 

^ R'esults of the regression anaiy^ses where knowledge of better names 

was not.included as a predictoi* va^riable wjere ^generally lowj with the best 

' ^ ' • ' • ^ • ./ 

four oral language variables used in the regression equation,, the highest^^ 

^ \ 

R Square was .44 with the upper SES group and in m^ost cases it was less 
Ihari . Jff^wTth either comprehension or totjil reading used as the criterion 
measures: . # ^ 

The inclusion of* the letter names measure as a predictor variable 
increasedthe R Square values and as Table II indicates it vvas the best'^ . 
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predi/^br for upper. and middle SES groupa for both ci:iterion m^asurea, 

■ ' ■ ■ \ / 

The other variablfid included inTJfae equation w^i'e average utterance length,, 
the number of words used once, aod the dumber of uncommon w<^rd6^ Table 



i 



Tabl^ II about here 



II indicates the maximum R Squarje for the four vaj^iabies combin^ed and the 
R Square for the be6t single predictor. / 

In a separate analysis where was ifWluded ae a predictor variable, 
it was n*ot found to be a significant predictor of the cr>terion measures. 

With the spontaneous sapnples, the R Sc^Uare was hi|her in all ca^es 
•{ranging from .31 to . 54) althdugh the be^t predictor variable continued to 



be knowledge of letter n^^mes. 



Discussion 



Despite the supposition that measures of oral language ^uency should 
be strong predictors of reading achievement among firsts-grade children^ 
the results of this study dJ not appea^i: to present powerful support for such 
a notion, Th§'re arerseveralr aspectg of this investigation, however^ which 
should be considered carefully. 

Results of the oral language measures show a wide variance among 
most of. the variables for all three SES g»roups, Riesults of th^ rea^ding 



^jiC^hievement tests, however, do not rAfLe({t a similar wr^e y^r^nce^for 

ren had been involved ;n forxpal ^eadi'ng instruction fo? only/ eight months. 

(wWreas they had been actively using oral language far over 60 months) 

and tha variance- -or spread- -in performance had had little chance to 

occur; to put it another way.^he more capablfe students had ngt yel had 

•an opportunity to reallj^ excgl.'*' Ostensibly, the range of achievement 

among these students ^ill be greater by the end of grade two and even 

greater by t^nd of grad^ three. .Another reason why the magnitude of 

the prediction was. not greate^ lies in the way reading achievemenfcwas 

determined. It can be speculated that had reading achievement b^en as* - 

f ^ 

essed individually, through the use of some type of graded passages per- 
haps, that the measures -^JNawld .have be^ more valid; such measures ^ 
would probably provide a greater range of scores and. therefore', the 
possibility of increasing the atrength^of the predictions would exist. 

AnJ)ther aspect fo consider deals with^e meaning of an R Square-, 
/ value. There is :^ tenJency to assume that if a regi-esaion eqilation yields 
an R Square of .44. . for example, that the pTedictors can account for- -or 
predic^--44 percent of the variandfe of the crVerion tneasure and that the 
Other 56 percent m^ast be Accounted for by something unrelated to or 
Other than thh predictor variables; this aaaumption is- incory ot. All 
that can he said about the unexplained portion of the variance is that 
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other factors mg>y proyideior a better prediction; in this^ study those other 

/ . ■ • ' ■ — ^ • 

factors may vyell have l||een more sensitive measures of oral language per 



formanci^'. 



, A third aspect of Ihis jstudy to consider carefuLly pertains to what 
'is^ me^TBured in a test*of letter name^. The investigators rq^ct the notion 
that thefe is some single ability or construct that may be called ''know- 
ledge of Letter names," Rathe!-, it seems reasonable to- believe that in 
assessing knowledge of letter names, that a number of "abilities'' such 
as the visiiaL discrimination of letters, the auditory discrimination of 
phonemes, attendm"^ to a verbal task, and following -directions are also' 
being tested and that these "abilities" are also la4guage 9.bilities. The 
test bi knowLe^^ge of letter names used in this.study is also a language 
measure. 

k 

Additionally, a measure \vhich would have added a potentially 
valuable dimension, to this invesfigation was the clas&rdbm teacher's 



evaluation of individual student's oral language fluency. Those who 

\ 



cc^duct similar studies are urged to consider a scale like the one used 



by Loban (1976), for example. ^ 
• ♦ 1% ' ^ 

Finality, both speaking and ri^fittng are acts which r.equire th^use 

^ language. That there is a positive relationship beX^'veen q[ral language 

"A ' 
fluency and readings achievement is a fact that should be emphasized. 
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DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION .TOR THE' SEMI-STRUCTURED SAMPLES 
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r « • ^ 
1 « ' ^ ' • ' 

^ ^ ^ '. .1,1 
















VARIABLE NAME ' . V ' ■ 


N=27 
.UPPER 


■ N=24'" , 
. MIDDLE 


N=23 
LOWER 


W' 




X 


SD. 


7. 


SD 




SD 


1, / 


Kugypr of tokens** ^ 


1091 


435 


• 


370 


^ 717 


29.0 




, hicjtoer o(; Utterances • 


108 


44 


102 


36 


'94/ ■- 


38 


3. 


Average Utterance Length* 


10.3 


- ,3.7 


. 9.5 


3.8 


7.6 


'2.3 


4. 


Average Word Length 


3.813 


.110 


' 3.780 


.135 


3.765 


.130 

t 


5. 


Number of Syllables** - 




> J J 


11^ 


425 


864 




6. 


* Corrected Type-Token Ratio 


7.0 


.8 . 


6.8 


.7 


6.5 


.8 


-7'. 


Number of Types** 


326 


94 • 


- 292 


82 


246 


76 


8.' 


Words Used Once**'* 


174 • • 


47 


vl60 


40 


. 136 


40 ■ 


9. 


Number of Unconincxi Wbrtls** 


163 •' 


55 


141 »■ 


50 


115 


43 


10. 


Number of Prepositions* 


22 


5 


20. 


^4^ 


18 


5 


11 . 


Letter Names 


' 33 ■ ^ 


2 


32 


■ 5 . 


31 • 


6 


12.^ 


Age in Months 

• 


79 


5 


78. 


3 


ao 


m 




^Reading Comprehension 
Total Reading . 


■32 . 
117 


9 

21- . 


no 


10 


29 

107 ■ ■ 


8 

19 




—p : 

,» - 




« 











•significant difference .05 level (3-13) 
••significant difference at .01 level (4.92) 
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^ TABLE II • 

SESULT3 OF THE STEPWISE REGRESSION 
ANALYSES WITH LETTER NAMES AND THREE ORAL 



J, 



LANGUAGE PREDICTOR VARIABLES FX)R. THE SEMI-STRUCTURED SAMELES 



SES Group 



Begt Predictor 



UPPEfr (N=27) 
Coro)rehen3l0n * 
^^ucLmurn R Square- = J4> ^ 
Total Reading ^ ^ 
^Maximum R Square = ,13 • 

MIDDLE (N=24) 

Coroprehenaion . 

Maximum R Squar^e = .39 
' Total Reading , ^ 

MaximuD R Square = .44 ^ 



to 



letters, ( .(Tf) 



letters-^ .09) 



letters (.27) 



^ ♦ letters ( .36) 



LOWER («523) 
. Conprehehsion 

ipfyin) R 3quare . - .29 

ToteCl Reading - ^ 
' Maximum R Square = ^.46. 



* average utterance » . * 

^ length- C.bz) 



average utterance 

lengtft (.15) 



^Oral lanftua^e predictor Variables: - average utterance ^ngth 

wor^s used once 
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number of uncommon words 

V6' ■ 



